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In  the  conduct  of  a  university  the  factor  of  supreme  impor- 
tance is  the  quality  of  its  instructional  force.  The  controlling  princi- 
ples that  animate  the  men  who  originate  and  shape  policies,  the 
high  ideals  their  lives  express.their  stability  and  breadth  of  character, 
their  scholarship,  and  skill  in  imparting  knowledge,  their  gifts  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  discernment,  their  power  of  influencing 
to  finest  issues,  the  lives  of  those  about  them, — these  are  the  life 
currents  of  the  institution.  But  just  as  the  blood  in  the  human 
organism  ceases  to  support  life  when  the  heart  no  longer  sends  its 
pulse  through  the  system,  so  no  university  can  exist  without  a 
more  or  less  effective  physical  structure.  An  imperfect  system 
of  organization  may  be  attended  by  friction  which  in  its  influence 
will  pervade  the  institution,  creating  disturbances  even  in  the  stu- 
dent body,  while  a  well  balanced  and  wisely  systematized  organi- 
zation, like  an  accurately  designed  and  perfect  machine,  will  run 
easily  and  smoothly,  with  no  flaw  in  the  results. 

Though  it  is  of  necessity  a  somewhat  dry  and  prosaic  study 
that  deals  so  entirely  with  the  internal  machinery  of  educa- 
tional life,  yet  it  should  prove  profitable  to  devote  time  to  it, 
in  the  hope  of  evolving  a  harmonious,  simple  and  consistent 
working  system,  so  complete  and  sufficient  in  itself  as  to  meet  all 
possible  requirements  and  conditions  without  strain  at  any  point. 

It  is  realized  that  no  system  of  organization  can  be  devised  that 
will  apply  to  all  colleges  or  universities  ;  that  in  every  institution 
special  conditions  must  obtain  which  necessarily  modify  and  fre- 
quently control  the  nature  of  its  organic  structure.  There  are, 
however,  certain  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  formation 
of  all  institutions  respecting  which  some  general  observations  may 
be  made.  Time  may  be  devoted  appropriately  to  a  discussion  of 
organizations  adapted  to  the  needs  of  that  class  of  institution 
known  as  Land  Grant  Colleges,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their 
foundation  exist  under  like  conditions  and  present  essentially 
similar  lines  of  work. 

The  following  brief  outline  of  a  general  plan  of  organization 
adapted  in  its  nature  to  the  requirements  of  state  institutions  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  review  in  greater  detail  of  effective 
development  of  a  few  of  its  more  important  phases. 
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The  highest  authority  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Control.  Directly 
responsible  to  this  Board  is  the  president  of  the  university  who, 
assisted  by  a  financial  agent,  a  registrar,  and  secretary,  is  the 
chief  executive. 

Assume  that  the  university  is  divided — there  being  no  profes- 
sional schools,  such  as  law  or  medicine-  into  several  colleges,* 
their  number  and  work  depending  upon  the  scope  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  they  form  constituent  parts. 

In  the  organization  of  these  colleges  the  dean  is  the  executive 
head,  directly  respnsible  to  the  president.  The  heads  of  the  de- 
partments are  responsible  to  the  deans,  and  associate  professors, 
assistant  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are  responsible  to 
the  heads  of  departments. 

The  deans  of  the  colleges,  with  the  president  of  the  university 
as  presiding  officer,  constitute  a  council  of  administration ;  a 
general  faculty  composed  of  the  entire  teaching  force  (not  all 
voting)  sits  upon  matters  of  general  legislation,  and  the  college 
faculties,  which  include  all  members  of  the  colleges,  act  upon 
purely  collegiate  interests.  A  student  board,  also,  is  a  part  of  the 
organization. 

As  technical  knowledge  in  the  various  lines  of  work  is  essential 
to  the  intelligent  selection  of  teachers,  this  organization  provides 
that  the  president  shall  name  the  deans ;  the  dean  shall  name  the 
heads  of  departments  with  the  approval  of  the  president  ;  the 
heads  of  departments  shall  co-operate  with  the  dean  in  selecting 
subordinates.  Nominations  are  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  or  a  committee  representing  it,  their  action  as 
a  rule  however  being  a  formality. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  in  some  cases  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  state  university.  No  uniform- 
ity prevails  in  the  methods  adopted  in  different  states  for  the 
determination  of  its  membership.  Sometimes  the  entire  Board 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  ;  in  others  by  vote  of  the 
people  ;  in  others  in  part  by  societies  more  or  less  affiliated  with 
practical  interests  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  ;  in  others 
in  part  by  the  alumni  ;  and  in  still  others  by  several  of  these 
methods  combined.  In  some  instances,  certain  state  officials 

*If  the  institution  is  chartered  as  a  college  its  subdivisions  would Jbe  called 
schools,  instead  of  colleges. 


are  members  of  the  Board,  ex  officio.  For  example,  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  elected  by  alumni,  elected  by  delegates 
from  agricultural  and  engineering  societies,  and  by  virtue  of  office 
in  the  State  government. 

Perhaps  each  of  these  methods  of  selection  has  some  virtue. 
Even  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  where  political 
expendiency  sometimes  becomes  the  controlling  factor,  has  de- 
cided advantages.  In  order  to  secure  financial  support  to  the  in- 
stitution, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  people  of  the  state 
acknowledge  the  Land  Grant  College  as  theirs.  To  promote  this 
end,  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  by  the  people,  or  better  by  both. 
The  writer  believes  that  he  may  safely  assert  that  the  governors 
of  the  eastern  states  have  not  been  infuenced  largely  by  politics 
in  the  appointment  of  trustees  for  educational  institutions.  As 
much  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  several  of  the  western  states  in 
which  the  method  of  election  has  be~n  so  dominated  by  politics 
as  to  result  in  a  precarious  existence  for  the  state  institution. 

The  university  is  fortunate,  which  numbers  among  its  trustees, 
founders  or  others  of  long  standing  association  who  having  spent 
themselves  freely  and  generously  in  its  formation  and  develop- 
ment, speak  with  authority  and  contribute  the  wisdom  of  mature 
and  intimate  acquaintance.  After  these,  the  most  efficient 
trustees  are  frequently  those  elected  by  the  alumni  from  among 
the  alumni.  The  danger  here  lies  in  the  harm  that  may  result 
from  a  defective  method  of  selection.  If  wisely  chosen,  the  mature 
alumnus  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  exhibit  a  keener  and  more 
understanding  interest  in  the  institution  than  could  be  expected 
from  a  new  member  chosen  from  any  other  source. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that,  whatever  the  source  or  method  of 
election,  an  effective  Board  should  be  a  comparatively  small  one, 
or  that  it  should  be  represented  by  an  Executive  Committee  of 
not  over  five  or  seven  members.  Various  committees  of  the 
Board  may  exercise  direct  supervision  over  business  or  other 
relations  of  the  institution  and  thus  assume  an  active  part  in  the 
executive  management,  but  a  strong  and  efficient  college  presi- 
dent usually  becomes  the  controlling  and  dominating  force. 

THE  PRESIDENT 

The  president,  as  chief  executive,  is  chairman  of  the  general 
faculty  and  of  the  council  of  administration  and  ex  officio  member 
of  all  college  faculties.  Lack  of  time  forbids  discussion  in  this 


paper  of  his  duties  and  powers,  further  then  as  they  are  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  other  members  of  the 
organic  structure. 

The  organization  outlined  assigns  to  the  president  a  specified 
group  of  assistants— registrar,  secretary,  and  financial  agent. 
The  duties  of  the  registrar  differ  in  different  institutions  and  are 
more  or  less  important  according  to  the  prevailing  usage  in  the 
keeping  of  records.  In  some  cases,  entrance  registrations  and 
all  other  records  are  kept  in  the  college  offices,  but  usually  this 
work  is  centered  in  a  main  office.  This  practice  recommends 
itself  for  its  greater  convenience  and  for  its  economy,  as  well  as 
in  presenting  increased  possibilities  for  systematizing  the  work. 

FINANCIAL  AGENT 

By  financial  agent  is  not  meant  the  bookkeeper  or  chief  of  the 
clerical  staff,  but  an  officer  vested  with  the  purchasing  power  both 
for  departments  and  for  the  working  plants.  Though  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  president  he  represents  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Board.  His  duties  include 
first,  the  purchasing  of  all  materials  and  equipment ;  second,  the 
payment  of  all  bills  ;  third,  supervision  of  all  accounts,  with 
responsibility  for  keeping  expenditures  within  the  limits  of  the 
approved  budget ;  and  fourth,  the  transaction  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  university  as  assigned  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Control 
or  the  president. 

The  financial  agent  is  given  no  controlling  authority  in  the 
matter  of  the  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  except  in  case  the 
purchase  called  for  overdraws  the  account,  all  responsibility  for 
expenditures  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  resting  with  the 
deans  and  heads  of  departments. 

Whether  the  purchasing  power  should  be  centered  in  one 
officer,  or  exercised  directly  by  the  department  and  working  plant 
organizations  is  difficult  to  decide.  Both  methods  have  earnes- 
supporters.  The  best  modern  business  practice  favors  centraiizat 
tion.  The  success  of  this  policy  depends  largely,  however,  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  person  who  holds  the  office.  With  the 
right  man  in  charge,  this  disposition  of  the  problem  of  expendi- 
tures presents  many  desirable  features.  A  good  college  professor 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  business  man,  nor  does  he  have  time  to 
expend  in  attention  to  the  details  of  a  large  amount  of 
purchashing  which  could  be  done  just  as  well  or  better  by  some 
one  else.  But  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  equipment  involving 


special  knowledge  or  skill  a  large  part  of  the  correspondence  re- 
lating to  its  purchase,  and  possibly  personal  inspection,  is  left  to 
the  head  of  the  department  or  college  for  which  the  purchase  is 
made,  the  financial  agent  attending  only  to  the  final  closing  up  of 
the  business,  payment  of  the  bill,  and  details  of  shipment  and 
delivery.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  much  of  the  purchasing 
can  be  done  to  greater  advantage  in  quantity  and  from  a  single 
source. 

DEAN 

The  position  of  dean  of  a  college  in  a  university  organization  is 
a  responsible  one,  and  perhaps  one  of  his  heaviest  cares  is  the 
duty  that  devolves  on  him  of  impressing  upon  his  force  of  teachers 
their  responsibility  to  the  college  interests.  Although  in  theory,  it 
is  the  charge  of  the  department  head  to  mould  the  spirit  of  his 
subordinates,  yet  the  final  accountability  is  with  the  dean. 

It  is  the  writer's  experience  that  a  large  majority  of  the  younger 
men  who  accept  positions  as  teachers  expect  to  give  little  or  no 
time  to  the  institution  beyond  the  actual  hours  of  instruction  and 
the  necessary  preparation  for  it.  Not  infrequently  instructors  en- 
gage in  outside  pursuits  and  their  teaching  becomes  a  secondary 
consideration.  Though  these  young  teachers  should  be  encour- 
aged in  engaging  in  vacation  work  useful  to  them  for  general  de- 
velopment, no  man  of  lower  rank  than  that  of  assistant  professor, 
or  possibly  of  professor,  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  outside 
busines  during  the  university  year.  In  business  young  men  do  not  ex- 
pect to  achieve  success  without  givingtheir  whole  energy  and  thought 
to  it,  but  the  college  man  in  a  subordinate  position  must  often  be 
taught  with  long  suffering  patience  the  essential  spirit  of  devotion 
and  personal  responsibility.  It  occasionally  proves  an  exceeding- 
ly difficult  task  to  instill  effectively  into  the  minds  of  these  men  the 
fact  that  they  are  valuable  to  the  institution  only  in  proportion  as 
they  make  themselves  an  integral  part  of  it. 

It  frequently  must  be  impressed  upon  the  younger  teachers  that 
they  are  responsible  not  only  for  the  mental  training  of  the  men 
in  their  classes,  but  also  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
right  thinking  and  right  living.  If  the  dean  in  co-operation  with 
the  heads  of  departments  fails  in  bringing  these  truths  home  to 
every  man  on  the  force,  he  concludes  either  that  he  has  not  met 
his  own  responsibilities,  or  that  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
personnel  of  his  departments. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  varied  and  many  duties  the  dean  unites 
and  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  departments,  informing  himself 
as  to  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  that  his  college 


may  keep  abreast  with  the  best  practices  and  growth  of  the  times, 
he  groups  branches  common  to  all  departments  under  the  charge 
of  specialists  in  the  given  lines  of  work,  suggests  and  shapes  new 
lines  of  work,  supports  the  heads  of  departments  in  their  relations 
with  students  and  teachers,  acts  as  advisor  and  councilor  to  all 
students  of  his  college,  and  exercises  personal  supervision  over 
methods  of  teaching.  He  studies  every  instructor  in  his  college 
and,  taking  account  of  the  temperament  and  early  training  of 
each  one,  helps  him  to  reach  his  best  development,  removes 
difficulties  where  possible  or  suggests  remedies,  and  if  practicable 
gives  to  each  teacher  the  work  which  he  is  best  fitted  to  do. 

The  dean  in  a  state  institution,  .identifies  himself  with  the 
societies  of  his  own  state  whose  work  has  to  do  with  the  interests 
of  his  college  and  if  he  is  dean  of  an  engineering  college,  he  ac- 
quaints himself  with  the  manufacturing,  the  engineering,  and 
other  business  enterprises  of  the  state,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
observation,  but  more  important  in  order  to  secure  their  co- 
operation and  support  for  the  university.  He  belongs,  alse,  to 
the  national  societies  and  attends  their  meetings  when  possible  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  association  with  experienced  and 
thoughtful  men  whose  work  is  along  the  same  lines  as  his  own. 

In  the  selection  of  new  teachers  he  exercises  a  controling 
judgment,  assisting  heads  of  departments  and  conferring  with  the 
president.  He  settles  questions  relating  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional instructors,  the  amount  of  salaries  and  advances  called  for 
in  salary  and  position. 

In  pursuance  of  his  duties  as  related  to  the  financial  affairs  of 
his  college,  the  dean  prepares  annually  for  the  use  of  the  presi- 
dent, an  inclusive  and  detailed  budget  of  expenses  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  of  his  college  for  the  coming  year. 
He  passes  upon  all  requisitions  made  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  the  expenditure  of  sums  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
departments.  He  formulates  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
departments  and  presents  to  the  president  plans  for  enlargements- 
and  increase  in  the  expenditures  necessary  to  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  the  college. 

COUNCIL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

As  advisory  to  the  president  and  judiciary  to  the  general 
faculty,  ths  Council  of  Administration  is  an  important  factor.  This 
body  is  composed  of  the  deans  of  the  colleges  with  the  president 
of  the  university  presiding.  Its  powers  in  some  institutions  are 
exercised  by  the  General  Faculty,  a  method  open  to  the  objection 


of  placing  matters  of  special  significance  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
and  general  body,  instead  of  under  the  supervision  of  a  small  and 
representative  one. 

In  an  instance  which  has  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  Administration  are  grouped 
under  two  main  heads,  with  subheads  as  follows . 
A— Advisory  to  the  president 

1st  —  In  the    establishment    of   new  lines  of  work  and  the 
inauguration  of  important  enterprises  in  general. 
2nd  —  In  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget. 
3rd     In  formulating  requests  to  the  Legislature. 
B — As  the  judicial  body  of  the  general  faculty 

1st — With  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  general  discipline  which 

do  not  come  under  the  authority  of  the  colleges. 
2nd — With  power  to  pass  upon  new  courses  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  or  changes  in  existing  courses  recommend- 
ed by  colleges  and  to  bring  these   matters  before  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

3rd — To  consider  questions  referred  to  it  by  any  member  of 
the  general  faculty  with  reference  to  college  actions  and 
to  annul  such  actions  if  not  in  conformity  with  college 
regulations,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Council  may  prevent  the  offering  of  a 
course  leading  to  a  degree  which  in  its  judgment  does  not  warrant 
the  degree.  It  will  naturally  return  such  a  course  to  the  college  from 
which  it  originated,  with  suggested  amendments.  If  these  recom- 
mendations are  accepted  by  the  college  and  changes  made  which 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the  course  will  be  submitted  to 
the  trustees.  By  this  method  the  possibility  of  the  introduction 
of  an  over  specialized  or  one  sided  course  of  study  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Without  the  safeguard  of  some  such  body,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  guarantee  uniformity  in  the  requirements  ot  work  for 
degrees,  or  equitable  treatment  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  col- 
leges as  related  to  the  university. 

What  better  means  can  be  devised  for  bringing  the  president 
into  the  close  touch  with  the  colleges  which  is  essential  to  their 
proper  co-ordination  and  unification  than  the  introduction  of  a 
Council  of  Administration  composed  as  specified  ? 

THE  GENERAL   FACULTY 

The  General  Faculty  is  substantially  a  legislative  body.  Its 
scope  includes  questions  relating  to  entrance  and  graduation  re- 
quirements, rules  and  policies  for  the  government  of  the  students 


who  do  not  come  under  the  authority  of  the  colleges,  definition  by 
enactment  of  the  sphere  within  which  the  colleges  shall  have  con- 
trol and,  in  general,  the  broader  aspects  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  university.  Standing  committees  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  every  college,  appointed  by  the  colleges,  deliberate 
upon  questions  relating  to  advanced  degrees,  athletics,  the  library, 
discipline  and  morals,  entrance  requirements,  examinations, 
graduation  requirements,  military  instruction,  student  organiza- 
tions and  publications,  etc.,  etc,  These  committees  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties  are  required  to  keep  informed  as  to  usages 
in  other  places,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  general  faculty 
recommending  changes. 

The  general  faculty  holds  frequent  regular  meetings,  its  mem- 
bership including  all  persons  giving  instruction  in  the  institution, 
only  those  voting,  however,  whose  rank  is  above  that  of  instructor, 

THE  COLLEGE   FACULTIES 

The  college  faculties  consist  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the 
college  and  one  representative,  each,  from  all  other  colleges, 
this  representative  to  be  appointed  by  his  own  college  faculty  or 
dean.  The  introduction  of  an  outside  member  into  the  college 
faculty  is  a  mooted  point,  one  which  may  be  open  to  objections, 
but  the  advantages  probably  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  The 
acquintance  with  general  methods  obtaining  in  the  different  col- 
leges, thus  spread  among  them,  must  prove  helpful  in  the  co- 
ordination of  their  work,  'and  in  many  cases  the  knowledge  gained 
by  this  means  of  the  reasons  for  special  action  must  lead  to  a 
better  understanding,  In  other  words,  this  practice  should  tend 
toward  leading  the  colleges  to  pull  together. 

The  colleges  are  vested  with  power  in  the  discipline  of  students 
while  under  their  instruction  and  make  and  enforce  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  president  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  this 
purpose  and  for  the  transaction  of  special  business  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  action  of  the  general  faculty. 

All  courses  of  study  are  formulated  by  the  college  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  of  Administration  for  approval  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  Trustees. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  strong  college  organization. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  college  of  engineering, 
made  up  it  may  be,  of  four  departments — civil,  electrical,  me- 
chanical, and  mining.  Their  courses  of  study  are  so  closely  and 
intimately  related,  with  so  much  common  and  fundamental  work 
that  every  member  of  the  school  must  of  necessity  have  a 


working  acquaintance  with  them  all.  Hence,  in  the  development 
of  the  college  the  united  wisdom  of  its  own  men  must  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  subject  them  to  the 
control  of  the  general  faculty  of  the  university,  which  is  composed 
of  a  large  percentage  of  members,  whose  training  has  not  fitted 
them  to  pass  upon  engineering  requirements 

The  general  faculty  therefore  should  not  contribute  to  delibera- 
tions relating  to  specialized  lines  of  work.  Loss  of  time  in  futile 
discussion  must  certainly  result  from  such  a  course,  if  not  actual 
perversion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  colleges. 

THE  STUDENT  BOARD 

The  Student  Board  included  in  the  outline  of  organization  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  would  consist  preferably  five  or  sev- 
en men  from  upper  classes.  It  is  given  the  right  to  appear  before 
the  Council  of  Administration  in  cases  of  discipline,  and  before  the 
general  faculty  when  matters  affecting  student  discipline 
or  attendance  are  under  discussion.  All  communications  and 
requests  from  classes  or  from  the  student  body  to  the  faculty 
are  submitted  through  this  Board.  It  has  no  voting  power  and  is 
not  present  when  votes  are  taken  by  the  Council  or  Faculty.  The 
Student  Board  has  been  found  useful  in  the  promotion  of  that 
spirit  of  good  feeling  and  understanding  so  requisite  to  success- 
ful relations  between  the  governing  body  and  the  governed. 
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